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witli a chameleon susceptibility he takes some hue of every object; if he cannot be that object, he at least plausibly enacts it. Thus we have a result everywhere consistent with itself; a contrivance, not without nice adjustments and brilliant aspects, which pleases with that old pleasure of ' difficulties overcome/ and the visible correspondence of means to end. That the deeper portion of our soul sits silent, unmoved under all this; recognising no universal, everlasting Beauty, but only a modish Elegance, less the work of a poetical creation than a process of the toilette, need occasion no surprise. It signifies only that Yoltaire was a French poet, and wrote as the French people of that day required and approved. We have long known that French poetry aimed at a different result from ours; that its splendour was what we should call a dead, artificial one; not the manifold soft summer glories of Nature, but a cold splendour, as of polished metal.
On the whole, in reading Voltaire's poetry, that adventure of the Caf4 de Procope should ever be held in mind. He was not without an eye to have looked, had he seen others looking, into the deepest nature of poetry; nor has lie failed here and there to cast a glance in that direction: but what preferment could such enterprises earn for him in the Ca/S de Procope ? What could it profit his all-precious * fame' to pursue them farther $ In the end, he seems to have heartily reconciled himself to use and wont, and striven only to do better what he saw all others doing. Yet his private poetical creed, which could not be a catholic one, was, nevertheless, scarcely so bigoted as might have been looked for. That censure of Shakspeare," which elicited a re-censure in England, perhaps rather deserved a * recommendatory epistle/ all things being considered. He calls Shakspeare ' a genius full of force and fertility, of nature and sublimity/